the life into which she was to step. She was nearly twenty-
four, but she had not set foot outside her mother's palace
and the convent where she was educated more than a dozen
times in her life, and not once in the last five years. She had
been designed from infancy to marry into the English
royal family, but she had not been taught a word of Eng-
lish. She had been trained only in piety, chastity and for-
mality, all qualities heartily despised at Whitehall. But in
common with most young women of Europe she regarded
Charles as one of the great heroes of the age, a Prince who
had suffered unjustly and won his rights only after the
most romantic struggles. She was quite prepared to adore
him.

There was a long delay before she set sail for England.
It did not make for harmony when she got there, because
it was the result of a lengthy dispute over her cash dowry.
Portugal was too poor to pay what she had promised, and
wanted to make up the difference in sugar and spices.
Pepys* patron, now Earl of Sandwich, had been sent to
Lisbon to bring his Queen home, and he was forced at last
to accept the Portuguese explanations. But payment in
kind was so unsatisfactory that for the rest of Charles' life
he kept trying to collect the balance due him. Finally,
however, Catherine left for her new home, and she was at
sea when Charles wrote to Clarendon:

" I thinke we have not yett thought of the manner of
my marriage, it will be necessary we meete about it."

*e It was so longe since it was thought of that it may be
forgotten/* the Chancellor retorted. " You must have a
Bpp. with you, and he must marry you before you goe to
bedd, and she is prepared to submitt to it as a civill obliga-
for the legitimacon of her children.**

'* This which you say was quite all out of my minde,"
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